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WINGS OF A DOVE. 
By Henry van Dyke. 
At sunset when the rosy light was dy- 


ing i 
Far down the pathway of the west, 





I saw a lonely dove in silence flying 
To be at rest. 


} 
“Pilgrim of air,’ I cried, “could I but 


borrow 
Thy wandering wings, thy freedom | 
blest, 
I'd fly away from every careful sor- | 
row, 
And find my rest.” | 
But when the dusk a filmy veil was 


weaving, 
Zack came the dove to seek her nest: | 
IDbeep in the forest, where her mate 
was grieving, 
There was true rest. 


Peace, heart of mine! no longer sigh 
to wander; 
l.ose not thy life in fruitless quest: 
There are no happy islands over yon- 
der— 
Come home, and rest. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Whatever Southern women under- 
take to do they do with all their might. 
The Tennessee Kxyual Suffrage Associa- 
tion, organized only last December, | 
achieved wide publicity on June 23 by 
filling the “Club-Woman’s Page” in the | 


“News Scimitar,’ the leading daily | 
newspaper in Memphis. The president | 
of the association, Mrs. J. D. Allen, | 


edited the page, and it was well edited, | 
crammed with telling facts. Among | 
the contributors were Mrs. Lida Meri- | 
wether, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Grace 
FE. W. Reilly and Miss Kate Gordon, | 
who told of “Louisiana’s Test of Equal | 
Suffrage.” 


Despite the advent of hot weather, | 
the Era Club of New Orleans continues 
to meet. to plan and to work. At the 
mid-June meeting the slogan was an- 
nounced for the year, “Women on the | 
School Board and a thousand members | 
for the Era Club.” The committees 
on various civie matters, such as the | 
Sewerage and Water Board, the screen- 
ing of the markets and of cisterns and 
the methods of the juvenile courts, 
reported the results of their investiga- 
tions and were continued. It was de- 
cided to try to have Susan B. An- 
thony’s portrait hung in the public 
school rooms, to devote ten minutes at 
each meeting to discussion of suffrage 
news, to hold frequent suffrage meet- | 
ings in the parlors of members and to 
authorize Miss Kate Gordon to use the 
funds on hand in the club in the in- 
terest of organizing clubs 
throughout the State. 


suffrage 


It is very appropriate that two such 


good suffragists as Charles Aucustus 


Bodwell, Jr., and Mrs. Beda Sperry 
Bodwell, daughter of Mrs. Mary Simp- 
son Sperry, president of the California 
E. S. A., should choose Australia and 
New Zealand for their wedding trip. 
They expect to be gone all summer, 
and when they get back they will be 
able to speak from personal observa- 
tion of countries where women vote. 


Another organization composed of 
women, to be called, till a shorter 
name can be thought of, the Civic and 
Industrial League of New York, was 
formed yesterday. The purpose 
the new society is to push at Albany 
all claims that will help favor 
women. For the ballot, it 
pered, the organization will appeal, be- 
ing urged thereto by the success which 


of 


is whis- 


attended the teachers who went to 
Albany with their slogan of “equal 
pay.” It was the presence at the 


Capitol of great numbers of pleaders 
that won the day for the teachers, a 
speruking member of the new organiz:- 
tion said yesterday, and if this body 
of women just formed wants anything 
it must have its petitions strengthened 
by the presence of a small multitude 
of petitioners. Such a measure would 
probably be of assistance, though not 
everyone would go so far as to assure 
the new sisterhood that if put in force 
they could count on having the legis- 
lators in their pockets, as one man in 
a burst of something that shall 
called enthusiasm told them yesterday. 


be 


An anonymous letter appeared in the 
London Daily Chronicle of June 13, 
signed by “An American,” entitled, 
“Where Women Vote.” While admit- 
ting that “there are no signs of retro- 
yvression in the woman suffrage move- 


ment in America, the writer affirms 
that “in the four States in which 
women enjoy equal political rights 


with men, the experiment has worke.l 
out in a way equally disappointing to 
its enemies and its advocates. There 
has been no catastrophe. On the other 
hand, there has been no perceptible 
purification of political methods, nor 
any discoverable elevation in the 
Standard of citizenship.” But the 
writer then goes on to draw so dark a 
picture of its results upon women and 


upon the community, as to make it 
odious. Even while admitting that 


“woman suffrage has made wages for 
women higher in Denver than in any 
other large American city” this is pro- 


nounced “a doubtful advantage even 
for the women,” and the letter con- 


cludes with the assertion that ‘women 
have signally failed to purify politics, 
while politics have not failed to be- 
smirch and degrade the noblest work 
of God.” 

Fortunately this gross anonymous 
slander did not long remain uncontra- 
dicted. On June 15 the Chronicle 
publishes strong American testimony 
in refutation by Mrs. Barrman Wells 
(Surbiton), who writes: “I have but 
recently returned from the _ States, 
where I had opportunities of investi- 
gating the facts of the case, and in 
consequence I have to differ absolute- 
ly from the views of your contribu- 
tor.’ Mrs. Wells then cites testimony 
from Judge Lindsay and Hon. James 
S. Clarkson and adds: “In conclusion 
I will say that most of your contribu- 
tor’s facts are open to contradiction, 
and his arguments are mainly on an 
unsound basis. I could go through his 
article and controvert statement after 
statement, and expose one half-truth 
after another, but I think the inde- 
pendent testimony I have quoted here 
satisfactorily answers the questions 
raised, and is the best form of reply to 
unjust aspersions on the of 
Colorado and to unfair inferences af- 
elsewhere.” 


women 
fecting women 


The unanimous adoption of woman 
suffrage by the men Finland 
largely due to the gratitude they feel 
for the heroic fidelity their women 
have manifested as fellow-warkers in 
securing the emaneipation of Finland 
from political 40 
years ago, in this country a majority 
of the Republican leaders became 


of is 


enslavement. Some 





friendly to our movement for a similar 
reason. Since then, politicians have 
retrograded, while the cause has grown 
steadily in the minds and hearts of the 
people. This shows that men appre- 
ciate the public services of women. 
Nothing advances suffrage sentiment 
more than an intelligent participation 
of women in political activities. 





WOMEN AS COUNCILLORS. 


Good news reaches us this week 
from Great Britain. Tne London Daily: 
Chronicle of June 13 says in a leading 
editorial: 

The “Qualification of Women” Bill 
Was read a second time in the House 
of Lords yesterday by a large majori- 
ty. There is thus a good chance that 
the present session will see the re- 
moval of the disyualification which 
prevents women from taking part as 
County and Borough Councillors in the 
work of local administration. There 
are, indeed, the chances to be reck- 
oned with that the Lords may delay 
matters by reference to 2 Select Com- 
mittee, and there or in the ordinary 
committee stage seriously whittle | 
down the bill. There were some omi- 
nous remarks thrown out in that di- 
rection. The bill, it should be under- 
stood, is very direct and simple: it 
lays down broadly that “a woman 
shall not be disqualified by sex or 
marriage for being elected or being a 
councillor or alderman.’ Lord Lans- 
downe talked about “co-option” as an 
alternative method to election. He 
“doubted whether, if the only avenue 
to county councils were election, they 
might not get elected the kind of 
women who rather enjoyed the hurly- 








burly of political life, and not those 
who in a quieter and less obtrusive 
manner devoted themselves to those 


questions of detail which were so well 


dealt with on parish councils and 
boards of guardians.” But women 


are directly elected to those hodies, as 
they used also to be to school boards: 
and by Lord Lansdowne’s own show- 
ing, the result admirable. Why 
should it be different in the case of 
county and borough councils? And 
besides, what is there, in the fact of 
male sex, that guarantees the non- 

Is every mem- 


Is 


ele:tion of “hustlers?” 
ber of Parliament, and every council- 
lor, a “quiet and unobtrusive person?” 
These are matters which electors and 
candidates should be left to settle in 
their own way. 

The point thus made by Lord Lans- 
downe, in suggesting a select commit- 
tee, seems to us so fanciful, and the 
opinion of the Tlouse of Lords was so 
decidedly in favor of the principle of 
the bill, that we hope we need not pre- 
dict for it anything except a_ fair} 
breeze in that Assembly. Mr. Burus., | 
who has heen hotly attacked for intro- | 
ducing the bill in the Lords instead of 
in the Commons has shown a better 
judgment than his critics were in a 
position to form. In the present state 
of public business in the Commons, 
the introduction of another bill would 
have heen futile. It could only have 
reached the Lords, if at all, at the 
fag-end of the session, when its op- 
ponents would have heen re-inforced 
by the argument of lack of time for 
due consideration. Now that the bill 
has been accepted by the House of 
Lords, it will come down to the Com- 
mons later on when the pressure is 
somewhat relaxed. To find time in 
the Commons for starting a new bill 
on an uncertain career, is one thing: 
to find time for accepting a bill which 
comes down from the Lords, is quite 
another. The judicious plan adopted 
by the Government has thus made it 
reasonably certain that the bill will | 
pass into law this session. 

The ease against the bill was very 
weak. Lord Halsbury made a_ great 
point of the iniquity of yielding to the 
clamor of noisy demonstrators. If | 
this is all that the opponents of the | 
bill can rely on, their case is poor in- 
deed. For, in the first place, the Dill 
was not introduced in deference to the 
clamor of the “suffragettes,” and, in 
the second place, it does not give what | 
they clamor for. The bill was prom- | 
ised in the King’s speech: and it has 
been advocated by persons interested | 
in local administration for years, quite. 
apart from the question of the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage. What Lord Hals- 
bury’s argument really comes to, 
therefore, is that the bill, qualifying 
women as councillors, ought to have 
been withdrawn because some women 
have made noisy demonstrations in 
demanding Parliamentary ‘suffrage. 
Which is absurd. To yield to clamor 
is, said Tord James, “a most perni- 
cious thing:’ but eyually pernicious is 
it to be diverted from a chosen path 
in one direction because of clamor in 
another. One of the Lords objected to 
the hill heeause it would give women 
influence in matters of loeal finance 
and “who could say that the rate- 
payers would be benefited by the in- 








| 








terference of women who had not 
studied finance, and were subject to 
fits of generosity?’ This is amazing; 
for have we not heard in every Tory 
quarter the cry of “‘wastrels” raised 
against a County Council which was 
exclusively male? Women “do not 
study finance!” In the great ma_ority 
of households it is precisely the thing 
which the women do study. They are 
the housekeepers, and Lord Ripon was 
assuredly right in saying that women 
were it least as likely as men to be 
careful of the ratepayer’s interests 
The real fact is that in these local 
bodies there are no subjects on which 
women are not competent to render 
useful public service; whilst, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said, they 
are competent to do a great’ many 
other things which men cannot, or do 
not attempt to, do at all. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The authorities of the Methodist 
Church of New Zealand have ap- 


pointed Miss Moody Bell to take charge 
as Ilome Missionary of the church at 
Kumara, Westland. The New Zealand 
“White Ribbon” says that this is the 
first time in all that a 
woman has been entrusted with such 
a position. 


Australasia 


Miss Bell has gained ex- 
training through long 

the Woman's” Christian 

Temperance Union in her country, 


perience and 
service in 


After four months of constant work 
as Universalist Missionary in Durham, 
i) See Ada C. 
turned her home 


Mass. work 


Rev. 
to 
ITer 
preaching 
lectures, three 


Bowles has re- 


in Gloucester, 


is summed 36 


up: 
services, five temperance 
Sunday 
started, 277 letters written, supplies re- 
ceived and distributed, and on. 
These statistics but faintly indicate the 
value of Mrs. the 
communities she has visited. All along 
her path she has sown seed for better 
ways 


new schools 


so 


Bowles’ services to 


of living, good citizenship, so- 
briety, education and equal suffrage— 
which 


seed, and blooming, 


will contribute to the moral and social 


growing 


uplift of generations yet unborn. 
Athalia L. J. of Little 
Ark., is announced on the pro- 
gram of the national convention of the 
Universalist Young People’s Union, to 
be held in this city, July 10-17. A 
number of other women ministers will 
be present. 


Rev. Irwin, 


Rock, 


DIPLOMAS FOR NURSES. 


Graduation exercises of the Training 
School for Nurses at the Long Ishind 
Hospital took place last week in the 
presence of a large number of visitors. 
The exercises were held in the chapel, 
which was prettily decorated with 
flowers. Edward M. Gallagher, chair- 
min of the board of trustees, presided, 
and those who took part were Miss 
Beatrice Paige, who extended greet- 
ings: Miss FE. Gertrude Ryan, who 
gave the class prophecy, and Miss 
Mary Josephine Mackenzie, who gave 
the valedictory. Rev. William FP. 
Toulmin, chaplain, made a brief ad- 
dress, in which he spoke of the splen- 


did work that had been done in the 
hospital; and Miss Mary A. Morris, 
superintendent, told of some of the 


sacrifices that the nurses had to make 

in ministering to the sick. There was 

singing and instrumental music. 
These were the nurses who receiveil 


the diplomas: Miss Annie Walsh, 
Miss Mary J. Mackenzie, Miss Mar- 
enret A. Clunie, Miss Beatrice G. 


Paige, Miss Mary T. McCarthy, Miss 


Gertrude (C. Shaw, Miss Mary G. 
Ilynes, Miss Margaret J. Campbell, 
Miss E. Gertrude Ryan, Mis Rose Z. 


Campbell, 





THEN AND NOW. 


Mrs. Sylvia H. Smita, of Ashland, N. 
H.. was one of forty-nine girls who, 


in 1835, left their Canadian homes to 
eo to work in the mills’ of Lowell, 
Mass. It took twelve days to make 


the trip by stage and the girls were 
each obliged to pay $1 a week out of 
their wages of $2.50 for stage fare un 
til it The previous 


was paid. year 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





wife of the 

wrote under 
MacLaren, will edit 
her husband. 


Mrs. John Watson, 
clergyman-novelist, 
the name of lan 
the memoirs 


who 


of 


Miss Mary L. Dalton, librarian of the 
Missouri Historical Society, 
research work, has become an authori- 
ty on the history of her State and in 
genealogical matters. 


through 


a graduate of 
ot Cambridge, 
Mass., has been presented with a gold 
medal La 
the work on the history of Can- 
ada in the French language. 


Miss Eugenie Cormier, 


the parochial school 


by the Council Roeque for 
best 


Miss Alice M. Longfellow, Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Dana and Mrs, J. C. Thorpe, of 
Cambridge, Mass., of the 
poet Longfellow, have given Bowdoin 


daughters 


College $10,000 to endow a fellowship 
in literature in memory of their father. 
attended the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 


Miss Jean Gordon 
rection at Minneapolis, in the full dig- 
nity and responsibility of her position 
as Factory Inspector for the State of 
Louisiana. 

Miss Eleanor McMain went as a dele- 
New 
Orleans, and represented the Kingsley 


gate, appointed by the Mayor of 


which she is the 
Miss MeMain 
in 


Ilouse settlement, of 
head. Miss Gordon and 
attended the 
the National Playgrounds Association, 


meeting Chicage of 


visited Hull House, the Juvenile Court 


and Chieago Commons, and returned 
full of ideas and plans for the better- 
ment of their own city and State 
Mrs. Franklin M. Couch has pre- 
sented to the town of Dalton, Mass., 
n bandsome drinking feuntain for 
horses and dogs. At the unveiling of 
the fountain, one hundred and fifty 


children, already pledged to be kind to 
animals, conducted a pretty ceremony, 
marching, singing and waving 
Mrs. Tluntington Smith, 
the Boston Animal 
told ¢f ber work. 
Ina Coolbrith was 


Songs 
flags. presi- 
dent of 
Leaeve 

Miss 
victims of the San 


Rescue 


one of the 
Francisco disaster 
of last year, All her books and literary 
of 


prep 


material, including the manuscript 


California, to the 
of which had 
large part of her time for the 
ten years, was destroyed by fire. 
of 


which has been virtual- 


a history of 


aration she devoted a 
last 

A 
new edition her “Songs from the 
(Golden Ciate,” 
ly out of print since the fire, is now 


being issued. 


Mrs. Nannie G, Falconer, of Lexing- 
ton, is superintendent of in 
Fayette county and is a leader in the 
management of publie schools in Ien- 
tucky. 
dent of the State Association of Coun- 
School Superintendents, an organ- 


schools 


She was recently elected presi- 


ty 
ization which is working to secure leg- 
islation favorable to the publie schools, 
to obtain better school buildings, and 
to establish a high in every 
county. 

Mrs. Richard S. Emrich, formerly 
Jeannette Wallace of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is doing kindergarten 
the Mission, 
Together with 


school 


training work at Mardin 
Mardin, her 
husband she translation 


of the Motherplay into Arabic: also the 


Turkey. 


is making a 


songs and games. Ky degrees they are 
translating many stories. 
in the kindergarten 
training 
the 
there 


The natives 
the 
in 


who assist in 


have their work 
All 
for 
the language. 


morning 
the afternoon. 
he interpreted, 


work has to 


are no text 
hooks in 
Mme. Lillian Nordica has completed 


plans for the establishing of an Ameri- 





Mrs. Smith had worked for S36 a year | 


and saved half of her earnings. Mrs. 
Smith is now past ninety and in good 
She of a middle- 
who blind 


takes care 
has heen 


health. 
aged son, 


for j 


twenty years, and, with the assistance | 
| that can be obtained abroad. 


of a niece, carries on a small farm. 


the Iifudson, 
She has purchased a 
if 


can Beyreuth on 
New York City. 
beautiful 


rear 


site of twenty acres, and 
is promised that within two years the 
Lillian Nordica Festival 


Wagnerian cperas are to be 


Ilouse where 


given. will 
be opened. She purposes also to found? 
an American Institute of Musie, where 
American young women and men will 
he furnished opportunities to acquire 


4 musical education equal to the b 
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SHALL WOMEN BE FREE? 

The demand for woman suffrage is 
only the logical expression of a de- 
mand for women’s release from an ex- 
isting condition of serfdom. In every 
country this sex serfdom is an exist- 
ing social fact. It is neither new nor 
exceptional. It has existed ever since 
the dawn of history, among all races 
and all religions, under every form of 


government. Everywhere the great 
body of women—the mothers, wives, 


sisters and daughters of men, have 
been and still are in physical, mental 
and moral subjection to the masculine 
half of humanity. 

By most men and women this fact 
of legal, political and social inferiority 
has been accepted as a law of nature. 


Happily, however, everywhere’ are 
splendid exceptions to the general 
rule. In every age, in every commu- 


nity, certain women rise superior to 
their surroundings. In view of these 
exceptions, every young woman of 


spirit and intelligence should aspire, 


in her own case, to attain physical, 
mental, and moral independence. 
The first of all prerequisites for 


personal freedom is the attainment 
and preservation of physical health— 


the basis of all other forms of indivi- 





dual well-being. The attainment of 
this depends largely upon heredity 
and environment, both beyond child- 


ish control. Fresh air, nourishing food, | 


; Pee: | 
physical activity, muscular develop- | 
ment are beyond the reach of many, | 
especially the denizens of cities. But, 


very early, the lesson of self-help and 
be learned. To 
teach this should he the mission of the 
It 
part of primary school training, and of 
all subsequent instruction. “A sound 
mind in a sound body” should be the} 
object of for 
be more or less a 
failure. 

Especially should suffragists seek to | 
instill in their children this invaluable 
habit of self-help. Encourage these 
young and plastic intelligences to act 
for themselves as far as possible, and 


self-preservation can 


kindergarten. should be made a 





education, without both | 


of these life must 


to depend as little as possible upon the 
dictation of parents and_ instructors. 
Youth is instinctively imitative. But 
personal independence should have its 
beginnings even in the nursery. The 
future citizens, girls as well as boys, 
as they grow older, should become 
members of the Junior Republic, 
learning to exercise their own rights, 
and to respect the rights of their asso- 
ciates. ll. B. B. 


REFORM GRADUATION DRESSES. 





The excellent paper “Unity’"urges a 
reform in graduation dresses and re- 
prints the following letter: 


“My Dear Father and Mother: I 
am leaving home because I am_ un- 
happy. I think I am a burden to my 


dear papa and Mamma: you have too 
much to care for. I am a big, strong 


girl and can make my own way. Iam 
very sorry I cannot remain to grad- 
uate with my classmates, but I could 
net do it and wear the dress that 


Mabel wore four years ago; they would 
simply laugh at me. I will not harm 
myself; I do not contemplate taking 
my life or anything of that nature. 
I am simply leaving because I think 
I am a burden. I will obtain work 
in some household and you will hear 
from me when I am able to send you 
some money. I want you to ever 
think of me as your loving and faith- 
ful daughter Carrie.” 
The above pathetic letter found its 
into the QOhicago papers last 
We print it as a contribu- 
of the school 
This girl, who is reported to 
a bright pupil standing well up 
towards the head of her graduating 
class, could not face the artificial ig- 
nominy of an old dress on graduation 
day. Superintendent Cooley «several 
days ago recognized the distressing 
situation. Carrie’s is a typical case, 
well known to all thoughtful teachers. 
Mr. Cooley suggests an official decree 
shat all girls in the graduating class 
ef the public schools shall wear calico, 


way 
Monday. 
tien to the sociology 
room. 


he 





oy perhaps better yet. that all grad- 


uates shall wear the cap and gown 
and robes furnished at the city’s ex- 
pense or rented for a trifle. The Jew- 
ish Manual Training School has con- 
tributed to the discussion by showing 
how a graduating girl made her own 
dress at a cost of $1.87. This discus- 
sion is not trifling. The situation is 
not to be laughed away. The waste of 
time, money, common sense and mod- 
esty displayed, particularly at the 
lower graduations of grammar, high 
and other secondary schools, causes in- 
creasing distress to the thoughtful. 
In vain have the public school au- 
thorities of Chicago tried to put their 
interdict on flowers, presents, carriages 
and the dance that follows. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 





Rhode Island has sent us several 
welcome callers of late. First came 
Mrs. Jeannette S. French of Pawtucket, 
now resting from her devoted and ef- 
fective suffrage work. Later we had 
the pleasure of meeting Miss Florence 
Garvin of Lonsdale, daughter of ex- 
Gov. Garvin, and as earnest an ad- 
yocate of equal rights as her honored 
father. Another day came Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, who always seems 
like a Rhode Island woman, though 
New York and the School of Philan- 
thropy claim her for their own. With 
her was her sister, Miss Garlin, of 
musical repute. Mr. John Jack, whose 
name is a household word where 
trees and plants are studied, was here. 
He was like a loving and faithful son 
to Mrs. Ednah Cheney while she 
lived, and keeps her memory’ green 
and fragrant in the rose-embowered 
home at Jamaica Plain, so reminiscent 
of high thought and gracious hospi- 
tality. It was pleasant to Miss 
Beulah Strong, the able illustrator of 
“Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” and hear 
familiar talk about Mrs, Obenchain, 
the author, who is a personal friend. 
She has, it seems, a stately husband 
and four fine children, variously gifted, 
but writes amusingly of the trials of 
a busy mother. One mischievous small 
boy, enamored of the pink and blue 
kalsomine used new 
house close by, filled his pockets with 


see 


for decorating a 


the light-colored remnants. and then 
went wading in the creek! So, as his 
mother wrote, “Josepl’s coat Was 


nothing in comparison, and he didn't 
confine himself to one pair of trous- 
ers either.” 

It is sorrowful indeed to lose from 
our midst Mrs. Park’s keen mind and 
charming personality, hut we hope the 
Pacific slope will not succeed in win- 
ning her permanently: and it is good 
now to 
friend and co-worker, Mrs. Page, look- 
ing extremely well and more than 
ever a loyal American after two years’ 
absence in Europe. 


just greet from overseas her 


Cc. W. 





NEW INHERITANCE TAX LAW. 





Massachusetts women are directly 
interested in the provisions of the 
new graduated inheritance tax just 
enacted: 

Its provisions as to exemptions, 
graduations and rates are substan- 


tially as follows: 

Collateral inheritances, above $1000, 
excepting charitable, religious and 
educational institutions, 5 per cent. 

Direct inheritances, class A (father, 
mother, husband, wife, and lineal de- 
scendants, natural or adopted, includ- 


ing husband of daughter or wife of 
son)'— 
OR a errr err Exenrpt 
Not exceeding $25,000 ....1 per cent 
Between $25,000 and 
| ii ere fe 
Between $50,000 ind 
PED. vecccvesscesese SOC Cm 
Between $100,000 and 


$250,000 4 per cent 
Abwve $250,000 ...........5 per eent 
Inheritances, Class B (brother, sister, 

nephew or niece of decedent):— 

 ceadh MTR Terre Exempt 
Not exceeding $25,000 ....3 percent 
Between $25,000 

$100,000 


4 per cent 
5 per cent 





THE RAMABAI REPORT. 





The report of the ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Ramabai Asso- 
ciation shows the remarkable growth 
of the movement in behalf of the 
women of India, which was initiated 
when Ramabai visited the United 
States in 1886. The Sharada Sadan 
school, which Ramabai opened in 
Bombay eighteen years ago with two 
pupils, now has over one hundred and 
fifty girls in training. About fifty of 
these are preparing for teaching. Of 





the older girls one assists Ramabai, 
one is taking a medical course in Bom- 
bay University, one is learning to be 
a trained nurse, and one is teaching in 
a school for the blind. 

The report contains the addresses 
made at the annual meeting and much 
other matter of interest. 

Fr. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


_-_ 


Elizabeth Cabot Agassiz. 





“Elizabeth Cabot Agassiz leaves be- 
hind her a memory written all in 
white. A granddaughter of Colonel 
Perkins, she enjoyed the best educa- 
tional advantages of her time. She 
was one of the original members of 
the Church of the Disciples. Her mar- 
riage with the great naturalist, Louis 
Agassiz, was a most happy one for 
both parties. She entered into her 
husband’s pursuits with great interest, 
and continued in her own house a 
school, in which his lectures played an 
important part. She accompanied him 
in his journey to Brazil and gave to 
the world a very interesting narrative 
of his expedition and its results. 

“To the children of Mr. Agassiz’s 
first marriage she proved a wise and 
most loving guardian. Esteemed and 
admired throughout her life, she is 
best remembered as the president of 
the Harvard Annex, afterward styled 
Radcliffe College. She will be mourned 
by a large circle of friends and rela- 
tions, and will be held in loving re- 
membrance by many of her own sex, to 
whom she has heen an inspiration and 
aun example of womanly grace and 
Christian dignity. 

“Julia Ward Howe.” 

Mrs. Agassiz was the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Greaves Cary, 
and was born in Boston, Dec. 6, 1822. 
She was married to Professor Louis 
Agassiz in 1850, and from that time 
she was of the greatest assistance to 
her eminent husband in his many ac- 
tivities. It is recalled of her that for 
eight years she curried on a_ select 
girls’ private school that her husband 
might have the needed time to carry 
on his scientific investigations. 


She took a great interest in the 
school of natural history, which the 
professor opened in July, S73, at 


Penikese Island. At his death, which 
occurred in December of that year, she 
became his biographer and produced a 


book which has heen regarded as a 
model, 
She devoted much of her energy 


after the death of her husband to the 
higher education of women, and was 
one of those who started the movement 
which resulted in the foundation of 
What was at first known as “The Har- 


vard Annex” in the fall of 1879, and 
which became Radcliffe College in 
ISM. Mrs. Agassiz was president of 


the institution from the beginning un- 
til 1900. She remained honorary presi- 
dent of the associates of Radcliffe Col- 
lege and chairman of the council until 


1903. Her retirement was celebrated 
by a public meeting and the erection 


of a new hall, “Elizabeth Cary Agas- 
siz Hall.” 

Some of her literary work was done 
in connection with Professor Alexan- 
der Agassiz, her stepson, with whom 
she lived on Quincy street, Cambridge. 
The two daughters of Professor Louis 
Agassiz, to whom she was a_ tender 
mother, later became respectively Mrs. 
Quincy Shaw, noted for her interest in 
free kindergartens, and Mrs. Henry lL. 
Higginson. 

The name of Mrs. Agassiz 
forever associated with the higher 
education of women, and _ Radeliffe 
College will he the enduring monu- 
ment of her noble and useful life. 


Julia K. Dyer. 


will be 


The sudden death last week of Mrs. 
Julia IX. Dyer removed one of the best- 
known and best-beloved club womea 
of Massachusetts. Tor tifty years she 
has labored for one after another phil- 
anthropy, bringing to the work of 
each a wise judgment and remark- 
able executive ability. Chief among 
these were The Dedham IHome for 
Discharged Female Vrisoners, The 
Ladies’ Aid Association, which minis- 
ters to the comfort of the veterans at 
the Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea, The 
Charpiot Ilome for  Intemperate 
Women, The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and The Home for 
Aged Couples. 

During the past twenty years, how- 
ever, her special work was the found- 
ing of the Woman’s Charity Club 
Hospital which may well be called her 
monument, since it was largely 
through her efforts that it was estab- 
lished and carried to sueh a_ high 
standard of excellence as to rank first 
among the hospitals of its class. 

Gifted with a persuasive eloquence 
Mrs. Dyer was always able to win 
helpful co-operation and financial aid 
for any enterprise in which she was 
interested. It was this, perhaps, which 
led her to be indifferent to the poli- 
tical rights of women during most of 
her career. 

The growth and development of 
woman's clubs found in her a most 
sympathetic supporter, and when 
these organizations began to take up 





the civic and social work now s0 
characteristic of them, her eyes were 
opened to the need of direct power 
wherewith to secure legislative ac- 
tion of importance to the desired ends. 
Within a year she told the present 
writer that her views had undergone 
a change, and that she believed that 
this generation of women with their 
modern work and methods needed a 
new weapon, and she enrolled herself 
as in favor of woman suffrage because 
she thought it would help in that co- 
operation between men and women, 
which seemed to her essential to suc- 
cess. 

Much as she will be missed from 
her public work, it is after all as a 
loving, loyal friend, that we shall miss 
her most. She endeared herself to her 
co-workers as few women have ever 
been able to do, and her memory will 
long be cherished by those who were 
warmed by her love, comforted by her 
sympathy, and stimulated by her un- 
selfishness. 

Esther Frances Boland. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE ITEMS. 





Two hundred and forty-seven young 
women from all sections of the United 
States received the degree of bachelor 
of arts at the 29th annual commence- 
ment at Wellesley college at Wellesley 
this year. The commencement exer- 
cises were held in the spacious chapel, 
throngs of friends of the graduates 
filling every available inch of space. 
The annual commencement address 
was delivered by William Roscoe 
Thayer of New York. At the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Thayer’s oration, the dean 
of the college, Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
presented the diplomas to the members 
of the graduating class. The degree 
of master of arts was then bestowed 
on six women who have distinguished 
themselves in educational lines. Chief 
among the recipients was Annie J. 
Cannon, Wellesley, ’84, who is now 
assistant in the Harvard astronomical 
observatory. Announcement was then 
made that the Alice Freeman Palmer 
fellowship for 1907-8 had been 
awarded to Helen Dodd Cook of 
Montclair, N. J.. Wellesley, 1905, and 
one of the recipients of the masters’ 


degree. A hymn, benediction and 
organ postlude concluded the ex- 
ercises. 


During the exercises the announce- 
ment was made by President Hazard 
that the offer of Andrew Carnegie, to 
contribute $125,000 toward a new 
library building, on condition that the 
college raise an equal sum, had been 
met, Monday, the library fund amount- 
ed to $66,000, but gifts of more than 
$90.000 were announced, the largest 
contributor being Alice Beehe of the 
class of ’96, who gave $75,000 in me- 
mory of her father, John H. Beebe. 
The surplus is to be used toward a 
fund to build a new dormitory. Work 
on the new library will be begun at 
once. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine and Mrs. 
Anna G. Williams, chairman and sec- 
retary of the legislative committee of 
the Colorado State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, have published a _ re- 
port of the result of the women’s work 
with the late Legislature. They say: 

The women regard as-‘distinet vic- 
tories: 

The passage of a pure food law. 

The defeat of the attempt to repeal 
the anti-horse-docking law and to 
abolish the State Bureau of the Hu- 
mane Society. 

The establishment 
for the blind. 

Prevention of objectionable medical 
advertisements. 

Establishment of free employment 
bureaus. 

Better laws on criminal assault. 

The establishment of the principle 
of civil service in State institutions. 

Employment of convicts. 

Abolishing salaries for board of con- 
trol, 

Appropriation for Girls’ 
school. 

Defeat of bill requiring a majority 
of all votes cast to carry a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Defeat of bill making it unlawful 
for the name of any candidate to ap- 
pear on more than one ticket, in con- 
nection with which the committee re- 
marks: “Strange as it may seem, this 
bill passed both houses, but was ve- 
toed by Gov. Buchtel. For which let 
us be duly thankful. The independent 
voter is the only hope of reform.” 


of a workshop 


Industrial 


HUMOROUS. 


“All that report about my proposal 
to buy Windsor Castle and its grounds 
is a false rumor—I started it myself.” 
So says Mark Twain, describing his 
recent experience as the guest of King 
Edward at a garden party at the his- 
toric royal residence above mentioned. 
Twain and the King swooped ancient 
jokes in true man fashion on this 
occasion. The great American humor- 
ist seems to have been more fortunate 
in England than was his predeces- 
sor, Artemus Ward, of whom John 
Bright said: “His narratives lack 
consecutiveness, and some of them, I 
fear, are not faithful to fact.” 


“Money doesn’t always bring happi- 
ness and peace of mind.” 

“You are right there,” answered the 
man with an anxious look. “Some- 
times it tempts you to buy automo- 
biles.,—Washington Star. 





SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN ITALIAN 
PARLIAMENT. 





The following report of a Discus- 
sion on Franchise for Women in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, Feb. 
25th, 1907, is translated for the 
Woman's Journal by Miss Maud Ma- 
lone of New York: 

Today has been like a spring day. 
Never before has the Chamber of 
Deputies held such a large number of 
women as were present at the hearing 
on the petition to allow women to 
vote. They filled the gallery of the 
deputies’ families and even that of the 
President. The gallery for the diplo- 
matic corps also had a large female 
representation. Women were every- 
where. 

After some preliminary business the 
various petitions were brought before 
the Chamber. The important question 
was woman’s right to the ballot. Dur- 
ing this discussion the galleries be- 
came especially noticeable. Many 
newcomers, including women of all 
ages, entered and added to the viva- 
city and beauty of the usually dreary 
hall. The crush became so _ great 
finally, that the women were obliged 
to enter the magistrates’ gallery. 
Among the women present were: Don- 
na Giacinta Martini, president of the 
National Committee for Woman Suf- 
frage, Professor Teresa Labriola, 
Countess Soderini, Signora  Troise, 
Professor Montessori, Signora Menga- 
rini, Duchess di Terranova, Signora 
Lollini, Signora Faelli, Princess Tasca 
Lanza, Signora Alice Rava, Signora 
Virginia Nathan, Signora Donati, Pro- 
fessor Sacchi, Professor  Pagliari, 
Countess Anna Maria Massoni, and a 
legion of beautiful young women. 

There were more than 150 deputies 
present, a very extraordinary number 
for a Monday. The Ministers present 
were: Giolitti, Tittoni, Rava, Giantur- 
co, Vigano, Massimini, Mirabello, and 
Schanzer. 

Mirabelli—Before 


the reporter 


speaks it would be well to read the 
report. 

Cuzzi, reporter—It has been  pro- 
posed by preceding parliament that 


the petition with which Signoras Anna 
Maria Mozzoni, Malatesta, Covo, Va- 
leria Benedetti, Teresa Boncompagni, 
and others ask that the right of the 
political and administrative ballot be 


extended to women, be sent to the 
archives. 
Mirabelli: I thank the reporter of 


the Council for having placed before 
the Chamber the exact state of the 
question. I remember with pleasure 
the opening speech of Sacchi and the . 
wise words of Mortara approving the 
parliamentary report on universal suf- 
frage, not forgetting the statutary in- 
terpretation. This movement should 
not concentrate its entire energy on 
the interpretation of legislative acts. 
The hases of a woman's right to vote 
are much more solid. It has in its 
support, civil, economical, intellectual 


moral and religious reasons. Who- 
ever denies a woman the ballot is 
blind to the great revolution which 


has taken place in the life and sur- 
roundings of women in all the civilized 
countries of the modern world. 
Woman should not be either mistress 
or slave. Since the establishment of 
Christianity, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the Revolution, 
woman has made her personality felt 
even in the sphere of public duty. 
She should be the companion of man 
in the enioyments of thought and of 
love and in all the battles of life and 
of civilization. (Loud applause). 

Luzzati: I would call attention to 
the fact tft we are discussing today 
a question debated all over the civil- 
ize’l world. This question of a woman's 
right to the political and administra- 
tive vote, like the question of the rep- 
resentation of the working men, 
will never be settled until it is settled 
in its favor. Let us distinguish be- 
tween the two forms of voting, the 
political and the administrative, and 
let us recognize that we can proceed 
gradually. Wherever women have 
exercised the administrative vote the 
results have been good, as in Veneto, 
Lombardy and Tuscany before the 
unification, and in a restricted man- 
ner, Peruzzi, Minghetti, Sella, Lanza 
have advocated suffrage for women. 

Voices: They are dead. 

Iuzzati: They will always live in 
the memories of their disciples. ‘These 
and the other great men of our nation 
were in favor of the administrative 
vote for women and some of them 
even were not against extending to 
them the political vote. The step from 
the administrative to the political vote 
is a short one. Woman would bring 
into all questions of education, hygiene 
and charity a new life and a spirit of 
altruism natural to her, and would im- 
prove, -with a maternal foresight, our 
legislation upon these vital questions. 
Women, if they had had the adminis- 
trative and _ political ballot would 
never have tolerated the disorders and 
continual disturbances of the primary 
and secondary schools. She would 
have seen the daily bad effects upon 
her sons. The men, diverted by big 
politics, will never perceive them. If 
the Salic Law had been introduced 
into England she would never have 
had two monarchs who have done so 
much for her grandeur,—Blizabeth 
and Victoria. By excluding women 
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from public life we lose much ability 
for good government. Unlike the Pro- 
testant women, I do not believe that 
the women of the Latin race will em- 
bitter the politics of their country, or 
will cause the reactionary movement 
to triumph. The churches would lose 
their political character and regain 
their religious spirit if women voted. 
Why does the government exclude 
women from its Councils and its Com- 
missions on hospitals and on popular 
schools, when they have shown such 
ability in these affairs? Because the 
Government will not select those it 
does not fear politically. 

Concluding, the speaker declared 
that the day was not far distant when 
one-half of the human race would be 
no longer excluded from participating 
in public matters. 

Great applause greeted the close of 
the eloquent discourse of Signore Laz- 
zati. The first to clap their hands 
were the women listeners. 

Other Speakers. 

Marghieri: Let us take note that 
the law in force today does not grant 
women the right to vote in any way; 
on the other hand no one will contest 
her right to enter all the professions 
or to undertake any career. The ques- 
tion should be considered from the 
point of view of an abstract right and 
the part 2 woman takes in social life. 
As an abstract right if we should con- 
cede the administrative and political 
ballot to women, it would be neces- 
sary to limit it to those women grad- 
uates, and professors, etc., who had 
given proof of intelligence. Consider- 
ing this problem more practically, I 
jHelieve it both useless and perilous to 
allow women to exercise their right to 
vote. (Applause). 

Lacava: For some years I have 
heen in favor of giving women the 
administrative vote, not thinking it 
right to deny intelligent and learned 
women the right to defend their inter- 
ests in the local Councils. I am today, 
as formerly, in favor of giving women 
the administrative ballot in order to 
bring the communal and_ provincial 
law into harmony with the civil code, 
the commercial code, and the other 
laws of the Nation. (Applause). 

Lucifero Alfonso: I propose that 
the petition be sent to the Minister of 
the Interior, that being the best solu- 
tion that the statute and the rules al- 
low in the matter. I notice that in 
all the debates upon woman suffrage, 
in Italy and abroad, the discussions 
are more doctrinal than political. I 
helieve that women have the right to 
participate in political life as well as 
the right and duty to take part in civil 
life. (Applause). 

Pavia presented the following meas- 
ure: 

The Chamber, 
Government will present a law in 
whieh will be recognized women’s 
right to the political and administra- 
tive vote, sends back to the President 
of the Council petition 666, signed by 
Anna Maria Mazzoni, and others. 

A lively discussion then took place 
as to the correct method of procedure, 
some of the deputies being in favor of 
sending the petition to the archives, 
while others, Mirabelli leading, op- 
posed them on the ground that to do 
so would mean, practically, burying 
the petition. The confusion lasted 
several minutes, De Riseis, the presid- 
ing officer, being much perplexed at 
the lack of order. Finally the uproar 
«juieted down and it seemed as if har- 
mony would prevail, despite some 
noisy conversations still going on in 
payts of the hall. The debate upon 
the question of the franchise for 
women was renewed. 

Giolitti: I observe that the honor- 
able Mirabelli, the most learned depu- 
ty of the extreme Left, and the honor- 
able Luzzati, the most tender-hearted 
representative of the Right, agree upon 
this question. (Laughter). He main- 
tained that one should take into ac- 
count the customs of the country and 
the condition in which a woman is 
cheld in many parts of Italy. (The 
speaker was here interrupted by Costa 
who cried:—The revolutions of the 
minority are the ones which bring 
about civilization). 

Honorable Giolitti declared he did 
not agree with the last remark. Ie 
believed that the Italian Revolution 
would never have been successful, 
never have been started, if the women 
had been asked. (Renewed interrup- 
tions by Costa). 

Aprile: It is necessary to first make 
the men and then the women. (Laugh- 
ter). 

Gattorno: 
how shall we make the men? 
newed laughter). 

Giolitti: Maintained that we should 
modify our laws so as to give a 
woman the rights which she has not. 
As to the ballot we should proceed 
slowly. One might concede in the be- 
sinning the administrative vote—even 
that would be an experiment. If we 
should give her the political vote to- 
day, there would follow great distur- 
bance throughout the country. He ac- 
cepted the proposal made by Honor- 
able Iaicifero and Pavia that the 
petition be sent to the Minister of the 
Interior. Let us take time to exam- 
ine the question. The education of 
woman is one of the most important 

‘questions of our country. But we 


believing that the 


But without the women, 
(Re- 





should not be precipitate for fear we 


might provoke fatal reactions. (Ap- 
plause). 
Costa: I admire the work of those 


who are agitating for women’s rights. 
It will not be because of their efforts, 
however, that women will be given 
the ballot, but because the associa- 
tions of the working people will wrest 
it from the Government for them. 
(Applause from extreme left.) 

The motion to send the petition to 
the Minister of the Interior was put 
to a vote and carried unanimously. 

The deputies then dispersed, dis- 
cussing the question of the day amidst 
great excitement. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


--—- 


Under the Harrow. By Ellis Mere- 
dith. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1907. 


This is a story of half a dozen young 
women and men, aspirants for a liter- 
ary or professional career, struggling 
in the great metropolis, with poverty 
and discouragements, but aiding each 
other and shielded from utter destruc- 
tion by two elderly sisters well named 
“The Heavenly Twins.” 

With lively gossip and badinage, 
there is mingled much serious comment 
on persons and events, enlivened by 
occasional flashes of pathos. Among 
other picturesque incidents which ex- 
emplify the dramatic power which 
Ellis Meredith possesses, we will quote 
the incident which saved a boy from 
being sentenced for murder and re- 
vealed the true culprit, the boy’s step- 
father: 

“Mr. Riordan’s testimony was brief 
but conclusive. His evident suffering 
prompted the district attorney to ask 


no more questions than necessary. He 
told his story brokenly. Patsy had 
gone after the cow, as usual, He did 


not return, and when supper time came 
he went to look for the child, and 
found him cold and dead under the 
tree. There was a shot in the back of 
his head and some bruises on his body. 
He had notified the police, and the day 
of the inquest Willie Hinckley had 
come forward and told his story. 

“As he sat nervously stroking the 
clothes which he had identified as 
those worn by Patsy, Ted almost 
feared for his theory. Either the man 
was a consummate actor or he was in- 
nocent. Possibly remorse might ac- 
count for his attitude. Any attempt to 
badger the witness would cost Ted's 
clients dear. 

“Ted began his cross-examination 
very considerately. Riordan admitted 
that the boy and his stepmother did 
not get on well, and that he was often 
late to meals, which was a cause of 
friction. Yes, Patsy had known and 
played with the Brown boys and Roy. 
No, he had not objected. Where had 
they lived before moving to the flats? 

“ ‘Tf your Honor please,’ said the dis- 
trict attorney, ‘this has no bearing on 
the case: I object to the question as 
irrelevant and immaterial.’ ”’ 

“The judge looked at Ted kindly. ‘I 
am sure,’ he said, ‘that in his anxiety 
to serve his clients the lawyer for the 
defense will not waste time. The wit- 
ness May answer the question.’ ”’ 

“Something had come over Riordan. 
There was an ugly, wolfish look in his 
eyes. ‘In Illinois,’ he snarled. 

“‘Ffow did you come to leave there?’ 

“Tl don’t know as I have to say,’ he 
answered. 

“Ted’s voice was almost caressing, 
it was so gentle. “ ‘I have here a news- 
paper that I would like to have marked 
“Exhibit D,”’ he said; ‘it contains an 
interesting account of the  white- 
capping of Peter Riordan by his neigh- 
bors, in return for his habitual abuse 
of his wife and child, Patsy. Have 
you anything to say, Mr. Riordan?’ 


“‘It’s a damned lie,’ shouted the 
man; ‘I might have slapped, but I 


never beat her.’ 

“‘But you were white-capped; you 
do not deny that?’ 

“The man sat in sullen silence. 

“‘Nirs. Riordan died shortly before 
you moved to the flats? ’ 

“se, 

“‘Isn’t it a fact that the insurance 
company made some objection to pay- 
ing the policy on her life? 

“ ‘Have I got to answer all these fool 
questions?’ asked Riordan. 

“*VYou will answer the 
The judge’s voice was stern. 

“‘T don’t remember,’ he said. 

“*‘No? Your memory bad at 
times; well, if necessary I can prove 
by members of the company that they 
did object and demanded an inquest.’ 

“Yes, and what did it prove? 
snapped Riordan. 

“It proved that your abuse of your 
family was so habitual that all your 
neighbors knew of it; if I remember 
rightly the company took the case into 
court, and when the money was paid 
over it was not paid to you, was it?’ 

“‘Tt was for Patsy,’ answered Rior- 
dan, controlling himself with a mighty 
effort, while the attorney came to his 
rescue with an objection which was 
overruled. 

“Say, the old judge is all right,’ 
whispered Davis to Lorraine. ‘Here’s a 
chance to belp Nash get re-elected, and 
instead of that the old fellow’s just 
a-ladling out justice.’ 

“Then Patsy was heir to this insur- 
ance money?’ persisted Ted. 

“ *Ves.’ 

“Was his life insured, too? 

* *Ves.’ 

“‘Has that policy been paid 
asked Ted. 

“ ‘Not yet,’ said Riordan. 

“Ted gave him a few minutes to re- 
cover himself, asked some inconse- 


question.’ 


is 


yet?’ 





quential questions, and then safd, ‘Mr. 
Riordan, hasn’t it seemed strange to 
you that all these witnesses have de- 
scribed different kinds of guns?’ 

“*Yes—no; I don’t know. It’s all 
seemed strange.’ 

“*Willie Hinckley says that Roy and 
the Brown boys and Patsy often shot 
at the target with Roy’s gun; did you 
ever see them?’ 

“ *No, sir.’ , 

“*Did Patsy ever speak of their hav- 
ing a gun? 

“ ‘Not that I remember; he might.’ 

“The night was darkening down, 
and the courtroom was in half twi- 
light. The man had stopped caressing 
the dead boy’s clothing, and clutched 
it with fierce, bony hands. 

“*These boys tell of a musket and a 
shotgun; do you remember that the in- 
quest said death was caused by a 
thirty-two calibre ball; how do you ac- 
count for that? 

“‘T suppose the boys made a mis- 
take. They might.’ 

“Don’t you think that woulil be a 
singular mistake?’ 

“‘Oh, I don’t know; all guns are 
pretty much alike.’ There was an at- 
tempt at jocularity that was ghastly. 

“Did you ever happen to have a 
gun? Ted asked quickly. 

“*Yes; I had a revolver once, back in 
Illinois,’ said the man. 

“*You left it there, I suppose, leav- 
ing in a hurry as you did? 

* *YVes,’ sullenly. 

“*But you could identify it, in spite 
of its being like thousands of others?’ 
said Ted. 

“*YVes,’ said Riordan, ‘I could, be- 
cause it had my initials cut in the 
handle, and a groove filed in the 
barrel.’ 

“*Ted rose and stepped close to the 
witness, holding something not plainly 
visible in the half-light. ‘Is that it? 
he asked. 

“*At that instant, when the hush 
was death-like, the bailiff turned on 
the lights, and the change in the wit- 
ness’s face was too evident and too 
appalling for any one to doubt its 
meaning. 

“*Take the pistol in your’ hand,’ 
commanded Ted sharply. ‘Take it in 
your hand, and tell this jury whether 
it is a thirty-two calibre, marked 
P. R., with a groove filed in the barrel: 
tell them whether it is your revolver, 
and how you hid it in the tree where 
Patsy’s dead body was found.’ 

“Riordan looked at it, dumb and 
fascinated; his staring eyes starting 
from his head, the beads of sweat on 
his white forehead. The weapon fell 
from his shaking fingers and the light 
of reason faded slowly from his face. 
‘I didn’t go to do it!’ he said querulous- 
ly; ‘I didn’t go to do it.’ His voice rose 
to a shriek and he fell forward. 

“*The scene in the courtroom was 
indescribable. In the midst of the ex- 
citement the district attorney, who was 
too shrewd a man not to rise to the 
occasion, stepped to the bar. 

“If your Honor please,’ he said, and 
the sound of his voice brought an in- 
stant hush, ‘from the evidence just 
produced I am convinced that these de- 
fendants are not guilty of the crime 
with which they are charged, and I 
believe it to be the duty of this court 
to dismiss them. I therefore desire to 
enter a plea of nolle prosequi, and to 
file an information against Peter 
Riordan, and upon my own motion re- 
quest the court to hold him until I can 


file additional information against 
him.’ 
“Then he stepped over and = con- 


gratulated Ted.” 

This interesting story, which no one 
could have written who had not her- 
self gone through the experience of 
the “Bohemia” of impecunious jour- 
nalism, will add to the growing reputa- 
tion of this gifted Colorado woman 
novelist, who is also a woman voter. 

H. B. B. 





What's So and What Isn't. By John 
M. Work. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. 1906. Price, 50 cents. 

As Soc’alism is likely to be for a 
long time to come a subject of 
thought and discussion, this exposi- 
tion of it by a member of the National 
Executive Committee of the Socialist 
party of America, deserves candid per- 
usal. In it Mr. Work considers re- 
ligion, paternalism, slavery, incen- 
tive, drunkenness, class consciousness, 
and other live topics, and explains 
the organization of the party. He 
claims that socialism is opposed to 
anarchism, and that capitalism is it- 
self essentially anarchistic. 

H. B. B. 

Social and Philosophical Studies. 
By Paul Lafargue. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 1906. Price, 50 cents. 

Paul Lafargue, the son-in-law of 
Karl Marx, has been for many years 
conspicuous among European Social- 
ists. He is an accomplished scholar, 
a master of satire and a writer of 
unusual vivacity. All these qualities 
are exemplified in this volume, which 
is an admirable translation by Charles 
H. Kerr. H. B. B. 





THE HIGGINSON ALCOVE. 





The Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
alcove in the Cambridge Public Li- 
brary will be one of those tributes 
that it is fitting to pay to a distin- 
guished and _ public-spirited author 
while he is yet alive and capable of 
adding to its attractions. It will serve, 
too, as an eloquent reminder of the ex- 
tent and the excellent quality of Col. 
Higginson’s contributions to our liter- 
ature. Few authors have been more 





industrious throughout their career or 
have given better evidence of remain- 
ing in their prime after passing their 
83d milestone. 





NO CO-EDUCATION HERE. 





Since the Hindu objects to killing 
rats, which are causing immense dam- 
age and spreading the plague in the 
eentral provinces of India, it is now 
proposed to provide a great pen, where 
captured rats shall live as pensioners 
for their natural lives, the sexes being 
kept apart. Major Buchanan, in charge 
of the plague operations, approves of 
this plan. It would doubtless involve 
considerable trouble and expense, but 
that would be trifling compared with 
the loss both of lives and property due 
to the ravages of the plague. 





FOR THE GOOD THEY COULD DO. 





Mrs. Esther F. Boland in a sympo- 
sium in the Boston Globe, thus .an- 
swered the question “Why Should 
Women Vote?” 

Many women feel keenly the injus- 
tice of the discrimination which grants 
the elective franchise to practically all 
men, of whatever degree of intelligence 
or standard of morality, while denying 
it to all women, no matter how well 
qualified they may be to exercise it. 

Such women believe that the right 
to vote, or privilege, if one prefers that 
term, is based on the eternal law of 
justice, and therefore they do not see 
that it is incumbent upon them to de- 
fine to a nicety the precise effect which 
enfranchisement of women would have 
upon every conceivable question. Being 
demanded by justice it would prove to 
be expedient, and the removal of the 
stigma which non-enfranchisement 
causes would add dignity and weight to 
the influence which women exert in 
publie affairs. 

The women to whom these reasons 
are paramount are numerous, but I 
am inclined to think that suffrage as 
an abstract right does not appeal to 
women as strongly as does the belief 
that it would enable them to advance 
certain reforms which they have at 
heart. Temperance women and others 
engage in moral reforms have long 
sought the ballot as a measure which 
would help to safeguard the interests 
of the home and family, but recently 
large accessions have been made to 
the ranks of snffragists from those 
who have become interested in some 
line of special betterment. (ub wom- 
en, who are striving to improve the 
condition of women in industry, to 
suppress child labor or to secure other 
measures for the elevation of society, 
have learned how hard it is under 
their present political disabilities to 
obtain legislative action of importance 
to the ends they seek, and they have 
come to desire the ballot in order to 
exert direct influence in the choice 
of officials who can be depended upon 
to represent them. 

They are tired of the weartsome and 
ofttimes undignified methods imposed 
upon them by present conditions—the 
circulating of petitions, importuning of 
legislators, attending hearings, appeal- 
ing to the press, and so on—and they 
believe that the time {Is ripe for the 
conferring of direct power. 

It is with no selfish end in view that 
these women advocate enfranchise- 
ment, but solely because they see in it 
the means of doing good, the means of 
co-operating with men in promoting 


the righte usness w hic l exalteth 
oO 1 
nation. , . 


a 
Esther Frances Boland. 

It is a significant fact that in chari- 
table and reformatory societies many 
women are doing the hardest and most 
effective work without money compen- 
sation. They will carry the same al- 
truistic effort into politics. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 
Stoughton.—The TP. E. League en- 


joyed its annual picnic at the home of 
Mrs. Minnie Hunt, the vice-president, 
on June 24. The members and invited 
guests appreciated the lovely view and 
the cool breezes in the grove, where a 
short program was given and refresh- 
ments were served. Current events 
were given, mostly from thé Woman's 
Journal, and “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” 
was read by Mrs. Hunt. The meeting 
adjourned until September. 
Frances Farrell, President. 





Pittsfield.—The club met in the 
Unity Church parlors on the evening 
of June 14, to listen to Mrs. Harriet A. 
Mager. The address was fine, as was 
to be expected, and, although the at- 
tendance was small, the results were 
good, as five new names were added 
to our membership, and more are ex- 
pected to join as the outcome of the 
meeting. The new members are: Mrs. 
Earl Davis, Mrs. De Goff, Miss Vivian 
De Goff, Mr. Holger Schmalfurt and 
Miss Sarah Dibble. We are greatly 
encouraged by this addition. 

F. A. Sears, Secretary. 





JUSTICE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 





The new rules and regulations of the 
Boston school board provide that when 





two teachers give instruction in the 
same subject, one (man) may be made 
head of the department with the rank 
of master (minimum salary $2,304; 
maximum $3,204), but a woman made 
bead of a department shall serve with- 
out change of rank or increase in 
salary. 

The women teachers are asking that 
women shall be eligible as heads ef 
departments, with the same pay as 
men holding like positions. It was 
said that men would not serve under 
women principals and heads of depart- 
ments. On investigation, this turns out 
to be a libel on American men. 


Mr. James Storrow of the Boston 
School Board asked for information 
about the status of women in other 
cities. The women sent out question 
circulars to some of the chief cities of 
the Union, and a committee, of which 
Miss Mary T. Adams is chairman, and 
the other members, Misses Lulu A. L. 
Hill and Mary L. Howard and Mrs. 
Mary E. Whitney, lately gave the Bos- 
ton Herald the following statement: 

“Responses from 15 cities show that 
in 11 executive positions are open to 
men and women on equal terms; in 11 
women are heads of departments; in 
six men serve under women. 

“In Springfield, Mass., ‘heads of de- 
partments are filled by men and wom- 
en indiscriminately,’ upon precisely the 
same terms. 

“In Washington all executive po- 
sitions are open to women upon equal 
terms with men. Women hold one out 
of seven high school principalships; 
two out of two normal school prin- 
cipalships; two out of four director- 
ships; four out of five supervisorships 
Most heads of departments are wom- 
en, and many men serve under women 
principals. 

“To the question, ‘Do you have diffi- 
culty in obtaining men of ability and 
culture to serve under women?’ the su- 
perintendent answers, ‘Not at all.’ 

“In Milwaukee the positions of su- 
pervisors, principals and heads of de- 
partments are open to men and wom- 
en alike upon equal terms. A third 
of the executive positions in high 
schools are filled by women. The an- 
swer of the superintendent of Milwau- 
kee to the question quoted above is il- 
luminating: 

“*Yes, difficulty in getting that kind 
of men, anyway.’ 

“In Chicago, Supt. Cooley writes: 
‘The positions as teachers, principals, 
supervisors and superintendents of the 
Chicago public schools are open to 
women on the same conditions as to 
men. There are no distinctions in 
salaries or requirements for these po- 
sitions.’ 4 

“In St. Louis all executive positions 
are open to men and women upon 
equal terms. 

“In Denver, the positions of prin- 
cipals, department superintendents and 
supervisors of special subjects and 
heads of departments are open to men 
and women upon equal terms. Two 
out of five heads of departments are 
women, and men serve under women 
principals. 

“In Los Angeles, executive positions 
are open to women upon ‘absolutely 
equal terms’ with men. Out of four 
vice-principals, two are women; out of 
13 heads of departments, five are wom- 
en. Men serve under women princi- 
pals. The superintendent of this city 
(which contains so great a proportion 
of New Englanders), to the question: 
‘Do you have difficulty in obtaining 
men of ability and culture to serve un- 
der women?’ naively answers: ‘Not 
for that reason.’ 

“In the face of this array of facts, it 
would seem that some of the lions in 
the way of opening the door to equal 
opportunity for men and women, prove 
upon close inspection to be only foxes, 
after all.” 





EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 





The following facts in regard to 
the education of women are of spe- 
cial interest at this season of the year. 
All the colleges for women are full to 
overflowing and the fact that there 
are more girls than boys preparing for 
college in the United States is rather 
a reversal of ideas. 

The celebration by Mount Holyoke 
of its seventieth anniversary calls at- 
tention to the wonderful advance in 
women’s education. Most of this 
change has come about in little over 
halt a century. It is just sixty years 
since Lucy Stone, the first woman in 
Massachusetts to take a coll®giate de- 
gree, received her diploma at Oberlin. 
Mount Holyoke then was still but a 


seminary. When her father learned 
that she wanted to take a college 
course, he asked the mother in all 


seriousness, “Is the child crazy?’ 
Now according to the latest report of 
the National Commissioner of Pduca- 
tion, out of the 27,921 boys and 47,- 
555 girls who graduated in 1904 from 
the public high schools of the United 
States, 13,054 girls and only 12,747 
boys were preparing to enter college. 
Owing to the growing tendency to 
take boys out of school early in or- 
der to put them into business, girls 
are today getting more education than 
boys. As Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said 
at a recent meeting, in view of these 
facts, the force has largely been taken 
out of the old argument that woman 
suffrage would be dangerous because 
there are “so many ‘gnorant women.” 
—The Boston Watchman. 
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THE EXILE’S LONGING. 





By Timothy Keating. 





I'm dyin’ for wan sight o’ ye, Alanna! 
all the day, 

I'm sighin’ for wan look at ye across 
the windy say— 

Och! weary are the writhin’ mists that 
shut ye out o’ sight, 

An’ Jave me sigh for ye all 
ery for ye all night. 


day an’ 


Oh! I was wild to put me feet into 
the wanderer’s shoes, 

An’ tramp the dreary furrin roads wid 
Gentiles and wid Jews; 

But I could bear wid every ill, an’ 
stifle every groan, 

If from the stranger’s country I still 
could see my own. 


how I miss the heath-clad hills, 
the meadows an’ the brakes, 
rivers dancin’ gaily down 
mountains to the lakes; 

The skylark’s airly mornin’ song away 
up in the blue, 

woe is me, asthore machree, 
ever part with you. 


Oh! 


The the 


oh! to 


eurse in on the giddy dhreams 

that turned my boyish brain, 

An’ lured me o’er the wide, wide earth 
in search of worldly gain; 

Rockfellar’s store an’ ten times more 
I'd give asthore to see, 

Arcoss the windy watery waste, just 

wan more sight o’ ye. 

—Boston Pilot. 


My 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mississippi. 





A large amount of literature in ad- 
voeacy of woman suffrage is being 
distributed through the medium of the 
Mississippi Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and it is evidently the purpose 
of that organization to bring the sub- 
ject prominently before the Legislature 
at the next session. 

Some time since, Miss Belle Kear- 
ney, president of the State Associa- 
tion. announced that at the January 
session a concurrent resolution will be 
introduced providing for a constitu- 
tional amendment conferring presiden- 
tial suffrage on women, and Miss 
Kearney is evidently in earnest about 
it, judging from the amount and char- 
acter of the literature now being cir- 
culated. The organization, while not 
numerically strong, contains some very 
earnest workers, and Miss Kearney ex- 
pects to come to Jackson during the 
session and personally conduct the 
campaign. 

One of the pamphlets now being dis- 
tributed is the recent statement of 
Judge Ben Lindsey, of the juvenile 
court at Denver, and who, by the way, 
is a former Mississippian, strongly 
endorsing woman suffrage, and the 
substantial results that have followed 
its adoption in Colorado.—New Or- 
leans States. 





Kentucky. 





Mrs. Desha Breckenridge, editor of 
the Lexington Herald, made an inter- 
esting address at the Winchester 
meeting of the Kentucky Educational 
Association, on “Women and Schools 
in Kentucky.” She said in part: 


Perhaps the subject that ought to be 
discussed in Kentucky is “Men and the 
Schools,” since men alone have power 
to improve the school laws, and, 
through them, to better the education 
of the schools. , Compared with 
States of North Central Division in 
illiteracy to total population 10 years 
and over, Kentucky shows 16.5, Ne- 
braska 2.3; expended for schools per 
eapita $1.19, Washington $5; days 
schooling, Kentucky California 
125.8: teachers’ wages Kentucky, wom- 
en $39.18. men $50.90, California, 
women $67.19, men $87.19. 

‘ With many other women I 
have done what I could for our public 
schools. But without a vote it is im- 
possible for me to work as T would 
work, were I granted by the school 
laws of Kentucky a real chance to try 
to bring Kentucky to the place in the 
educational procession to which she 
belongs. 


n.6, 





California. 


Peace Day was generally observed in 
California. Mrs. Helen Moore of San 
Francisco, acting as State chairman on 
peace and arbitration, under Mrs. Lu- 
cia Ames Mead, National chairman, 
has been at work systematically for 
two years. Peace literature has been 
given or lent to teachers and school 
officers, and “Do You Know” and 
other suffrage leaflets usually accom- 
panied it. 

With the hearty endorsement of the 
State Superintendent of Schools, and 
the generous help of the official school 
organ, it was easy to carry the recom- 
mendation of May 17 as a Peace Day 
for all schools, into all the districts in 
the State. 

Mrs. Alice L. Park cooperated with 
Mrs. Moore at all times, and _ intro- 
duced the peace work into the State 
Federation of Women’s Clnbs. There 
was a prompt and cordial response, 
both from the State organization and 
from the individual clubs. The clubs 





| 
| 





had peace programs of their own, and 
assisted the teachers in preparing 
school programs. 

The suffrage and peace movements 
are closely related. The military 
movement and the woman movement 
are antagonistic. The peace work is 
good work, and it is work for suffrage. 

Albert M. Johnson died suddenly 
last week in San Francisco. His active 
suffrage work began several years ago, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Johnson joined 
the Equal Suffrage League. He deliv- 
ered an eloquent address before the 
State Suffrage Convention the next 
fall, and the delegates gave him more 
applause than was given to all the 
other speakers together. , 

From that day he held himself in 
readiness to fill any lecture appoint- 
ment made by the Association. His 
prominence as an attorney, his great 
skill as a speaker, his devotion to pro- 
gressive causes, and his political in- 
fluence, made him of great value, and 
his early death is a severe loss. 





Wisconsin. 





Wisconsin has alwavs treated. the 
woman's suffrage cause with respect. 
In the constitutional convention, when 
Wisconsin became a State, there were 
advocates of woman suffrage, and a 
number of votes were given in favor 
of adopting woman suffrage as a part 
of the State constitution. 

A compromise was effected whereby 
the suffrage could be extended by law 
provided that such law should be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, Art. 5, 
Sec. 4 of the constitution. In i869, 
the Legislature passed a law making 
women eligible to all school offices, in 
1885 the School Suffrage law was 
passed, and ratified by vote of the elec- 
tors. in the autumn of 1886. This law 
was intended “to give women citizens 
a vote at all the regular elections, that 
is all elections pertaining to school 
matters.” By conflicting decisions of 
judges this law has been robbed of its 
large meaning but, even as it is now 
applied, it is broader than any of the 
school suffrage laws in the other 
States. Since then the subject has 
been repeatedly discussed in the Legis- 
lature and always with respect. Four 
yeirs ago, there were wanting only 
three votes im the Senate and one in 


the assembly to give a majority in 
favor of woman's | suffrage. Two 


yeurs ago there was a strong feeling 
in favor of it and it came near pass- 
ing. 


Connecticut. 


Meriden.—The Political Equality 
Club of Meriden held its last meeting 
of the season with Mrs. Almon Doo- 
miles 


little, of Wallingford, seven 
from Meriden. Wallingford is noted 


for a tornado which, several years ago, 
devastated the town. 

Mrs. Doolittle is W. C. T. U. super- 
intendent of franchise and a_ recent 
member of the club, zealous for suf- 
frage. 

On an ideal day the club went down 
by trolley. Mrs. Doolittle has one of 
those charming homes that make us 
long to spend more than a few hours 
in it. As a hostess extending gracious 
hospitality she is not surpassed. The 
Ww. c. T. U. of Wallingford had been 
invited to unite with our club, and 
the gathering was large. The house 
Was decorated with beautiful roses, 
and pansies filled the atmosphere with 
refreshing fragrance. The meetinz 
was social, with an impromptu pro- 
gram. 

Our president, Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, 
gave a talk on suffrage and told what 
the ballot would do for woman; the 
many advantages that would come to 
her when she could wield the little 
slip of paper so great in power. 

Mrs. Ella Lewis gave a poem, “Im- 
partiality,” by Florence Percy, a gem 
in itself, aptly illustrating the talk of 
our president. 

Mrs. A. S. Newell read “The Woman 
of Today,” and Mrs. Elmira Clark an 
original “Ode to West Peak.” Tine 
music, readings, piano and vocal se- 
lections by Mrs. Kirmm and Miss La- 
conciere were greatly enjoyed. 

Before leaving, the hostess invited 
her guests to the pleasant dining room, 
where a long table was filled with 
delicacies. Most inviting were the 
luscicus native strawberries with rich, 
fresh cream and sugar. The collation 
was a surprise, and all were lavish in 
praise of such generous hospitality. 
It was one of those gatherings where 
educatonal truths are learned and so- 
ciability helps to strengthen club life. 
Everyone felt the better for going. 

The meetings will be resumed on 
the second Monday in September. 
Some of the club members will visit 
other scenes, others will remain at 
home during July and August. All 
will have opportunities to improve 
their minds in the interval between 
the meetings that will give a new im- 
petus to the work when again taken 
un. 

A. A. Truesdell. 


IN A SINGLE WEEK. 
and The 
philanthropy 
encouraging 
for the past week as follows: 
1, About 200 delegates represent- 
ing more than thirty cities, attended 
the first meeting of the Playground 


“Charities Commons,” * 


and ¢> lal 


news 


journal of 


advance contains 


| significant 





Association of America, held in Chica- 
go last week; the significance of the 
thering was striking. 

“7 Through a gift .of $300,000 by 
Mrs. Russell Sage an institute of path- 
ology will be established in connection 
with the City Hospital and City Home 
on Blackwell’s Island, New York. 

3. A civil service examination for 
the newly created position of medical 
inspector of factories in New York 
State will be held on July 13. The ap- 
pointee will pass on doubtful = 
tions of hygiene and sanitation an 
carry on original research and inves- 

on. 
—" Seventeen in number, the fif- 
teenth season of the Nathan traus 
milk depots opened on June 17. Elev en 
additional booths have been opened in 
the parks and on the recreation piers 

New York. 

“5. To obviate the danger of sending 
ex-tuberculosis patients. to their city 
homes, the management of Stony 
Wold Sanatorium in the Adirondacks 
hopes to build small houses near the 
sanatorium where discharged patients 
and their families may live and culti- 
vate a plot of ground under the direc- 
tion of an agricultural . college grad- 
uate. : 

6. A National Committee on Va- 
grants has been formed. Country- 
wide interest has been aroused in the 
vagrancy question since the discussion 
of that subject at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction in 
Minneapolis last week. In all proba- 
bility a national committee will be 
called together to consider fhe sub- 
ject before the summer is over. Mr. 
Lewis, whose paper read at the confer- 
ence has created such widespread 
comment, summarizes his conclusions 
and telis of plans ahead. 

7. Social Legislation 


in North | 


Carolina: A special appropriation for 
mental defectives, the establishment 
of a tuberculosis sanatorium, the 


strengthening of the child labor law, 
a tentative compulsory school attend- 
ance law, and the beginnings of a re- 
form school for delinquent children 
are among the many measures for so- 
cial reform passed by the North Caro- 


lina Assembly. 
8. “Fighting with His Eyes Shut:” 
The New York Association for the 


Blind is giving the sightless a chance 
to become wage-earners. The life 
story of an old German soldier, saved 
from an institution through the op- 
portunity of work. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Ohio and Kentucky Socialists 
adopted resolutions in favor of equal 
suffrage, at their State Conventions. 

The Indiana Legislature has passed 
a bill providing for the State care of 
the grave of Nancy Hanks, the mother 
of Lincoln. 

It is announced that Mrs. Marshall 
Field of Chicago will devote’ her 
leisure time to tenement-house inspec- 
tion, examination of the quality of the 
milk that poor children have to drink, 
and visits to the hospitals. 

Americans who have not travelled 
extensively abroad cannot realize the 
wide fame of Mark Twain. Next to 
the President of the United States 
his name is known to far more people 
of the world than any other living 
American. 

Mrs. W. FE. If. Lecky would feel very 
much obliged if those who possess 
any letters from the late Mr. Lecky. 
which might be of use as a memotlr, 
would forward them to her, at No. 88 
Onslow Gardens, London, S. W. They 
will be returned in due course 

Ex-Senator Dubois, of Idaho, has re- 
turned to Boise. Ife has declined the 
offer of a lecture bureau to make the 
round of Chautauqua assemblies this 
summer with a lecture on Mormonism, 
and will devote himself to editing an 
anti-Mormon weekly paper at Boise 

The golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert IK, Smiley, the host and hostess 
of Lake Mohonk, will occur on July 
8 It is proposed to raise $20,000 to 
build a gate-house at the entrance to 
the Smiley hotel estate, as a_ testi- 
monial to commemmorate the event. 


The Chicago Record-Herald  de- 
servedly scores the New York judge 


who lately declared that woman now 
has “all the rights of man.” The 
Record-Herald suggests that the ballot 
is quite an important right, and wom- | 
en are still debarred from it. | 

Among the five residents of Chicag: 
lately honored by the French govern 
ment with the decoration known as 
“the Palms,” awarded for services to 
art and letters, are Mrs. Harry Cien- 
non and Mrs. Harry Gordon, who have 
taken prominent parts in the work of 
the Chicago Alliance Francaise. 


The French government has sent 
Mme. Laurence Fiedler, of Paris, to 
investigate the social and industrial 


conditions cf women and children in 
America. The purpose, Mme. Fiedler 
says, is to raise the standard of 
women’s wages in France, as well as 
the social standard of her country- 
women in every department of indus- 
trial and commercial work. 
The recent decision of 
conservative institution of 
Johns ‘*‘opkins University, to admit 
on even terms with men, is 
of the firm establishment 
of co-education and its progress. This 
eco-education idea originated in C 
three-quarters of a entury ago, ai 
Oberlin and Antioch 3, the lat- 
ter under the presidency ©. great 
educator Horace Mann. 


that very 
learning, 





beneath it. 


Miss Sophie B. Wright, the beloved 
philanthropist of New Orleans, sold 
in one day $350 worth of the “Wom- 
an’s Item,” the edition of the New 
Orleans Item lately given up to the 
women of that city for a charitable 
purpese, as already described in our 
columns. Other women of prominence 
also became newspaper vendors for the 
time being. Dorothy Dix acted as one 
of the managing editors. Miss Kate 
M. Gordon worked up her ward with 
especial efficiency and success. 

Lady Grosvenor, sister-in-law of the 
Duke of Westminster, the richest duke 
in England, is said to be traveling 
about the country in the disguise of a 
gypsy. Her traveling establishment 
is like an ordinary gypsy van, with 
baskets for sale hung about it, and a 
kettle, frying pan and saucepan slung 
Lady Grosvenor has been 
playing gypsy since May 27. She is 
now traveling through Oxfordshire. 
She gets up at five o’clock every morn- 
ing, cooks her own breakfast, and 
usually takes the road at eight o’clock. 
She may possibly write a book on her 
experiences in gypsy life. 

At Bennington, Vt., June 20, a 
granite and bronze marker, commem- 
orating the fact that William Lloyd 
Garrison, the great abolitionist, was 
the editor of a Bennington weekly 
newspaper in 1828-9, was dedicated on 
the village common. Young Garrison 
stipulated that he should have liberty 
to advocate in this paper “anti-slav- 
ery, temperance, peace and moral re- 
form.” It was his editorial work in 
opposition to slavery that led to his 
association with Benjamin Lundy, of 
Baltimore, in the publication of the 
“Genius of Emancipation.” 


_ A Gottingen paper tells of the death 
in that city of Frau Sophie Bettmann. 
born at Erfurt in 1808. She was an 
industrious reader of good books and 
knitter of stockings to within a short 
time before her death, and gave away 
last Christmas fifty pairs of stockings 
which she had knit. Her father was 
the proprietor of the White Horse 
Tavern, in Erfurt, where, as a child, 
she met Goethe. There she also met in 
1827 a prince whom she saw later as 
King of Prussia and then as Kaiser 
Wilhelm I. of Germany. She was the 
widow of the owner of the Hotel Zur 
Krone, in Gottingen. 

There are many farmers’ institutes 
in this country, each one a_ school. 
There should be quite as many insti- 
tutes for farmers” wives. Canada has 
had such institutes for eight years anid 
the membership of them is now 40,- 
000, The topics at these institutes re- 
late to the home life of the farm, food, 
decoration, sanitation domestic 
science, ete. Such institutes can be 
made fine schools of the kind that this 
country is sorely in need of. The New 





York assembly recently voted an ap- 
propriation for this purpese and the 
example should be followed by eyery | 
one of the States. 

It is gratifying to note that 
desire for a compulsory school 
is growing all over the South. The } 
Columbia, S. C., State has for weeks 
heen printing letters from its readers, 
mostly in favor of compulsory educa- 


the 
law 


tion. A Mr. W. H. Edwards, writing 
from Chester, S, C., declares that more 
negro children are going to school 


in the up-country towns than white, 
because the latter are haled into the 
factories. It is, in fact, the faetory- 
owners who, together with the pres!- 
dents of industrial associations of the 
Dr. Davis type, are the real stumbling 
blocks in the way of the compulsory 
education laws which the most intelli- 
gent Southerners desire. 

The steel rail trust now takes the 
position that if the railroads want a 
rail which will stand up under their 


trains and not cause the killing of 
people, they must pay higher prices 
for it. The present standard price of 


$28 a ton is $8 or $10 above what bet- 
ter rails used to sell for, but it now 
stands as the price of rotten rails. 
Some $33 a ton is named as the price 
of a rail devised by the late President 
Cassatt of the Pennsylvania road, and 
two or three times $28 is the price 
named for a nickel steel rail, which 
Mr. Schwab says is the only one safe 
for the roads to lay. And what are 
the railroads to do about it? Greater 
than they is the steel trust.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

A noteworthy tribute was paid to 
the missionaries in the East by the 
Ifon. Alfred Lyttelton, colonial secre- 
tary in ike Balfour cabinet, at the re- 
cent anniversary meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. He said that “during the 
whole time that he was at the colonial 
office no missionary ever gave the min- 
isters of the crown the © slightest 
trouble or uneasiness. . No 
questions were full of more profound 





difficulty than those which affected 
the native races, and the advice which 
from time to time he received from 
missionaries in the colonies who were 
dealing with native races proved of 
the greatest possible value to him.” A 
majority of the missionaries are wo- 
men. 

No man or woman can live the ordi- 
nary human life oblivious to the do- 
mestic tragedies brought about by 
feminine thoughtlessness, desire for 
pleasure, and ambition to rival in 
dress and household equipment per- 
sons of greater means. Perhaps the 
least of these tragedies is the stunted 
and shamed life of the bread-winner 
who is habitually over-burdened with 
debts, and under painful obligations to 
every friend of means and position, 
that his family may “keep up appear- 
ances.” As if any rational being 
cares whether they live in a modest 
suburb or in a pretentious “residential 
district.” keep three maids or none, 
spend the summer at home or at the 
beach or the mountains.!—Boston 
Pilot. 

Mrs. Lucy S. Weaver of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is patriotic instructor in 
the Phil Sheridan Woman's Relief 
Corps. At the recent celebration of 
the 130th anniversary of ihe birth of 
the Stars and Stripes, Mrs. Weaver 
won warm applause by her speech 
when she presented a handsome silk 
flag to Mrs. Isabel Warrell Ball, presi- 
dent of the W. R. C., Department of 
the Potomac. The presentation was 
made in the Church of Our’ Father, 
where Mrs. Weaver had listened for the 
last time to Susan B, Anthony, and 
she felt as if Miss Anthony's spirit in- 
spired her. Two little poems by Mrs. 
Weaver, “Greeting to the Flag” and 
“Our First Flag,” were recited by Mrs. 


Karl Gury, with much acceptance, and 
a “Flag Day Song,” also by Mrs. 


Weaver, was sung by a band of chil- 
dren, each carrying a_ flag. Betsy 
Ross's part in the birth of “Old Glory,” 
is given due emphasis in Mrs. Weav- 
er’s pleasing verses. 

Until the last twenty-five years, the 


French drank nothing but their own 
natural wines, and they were the 
most temperate people in Europe. ‘To- 


day more aleohol is consumed in 
France than anywhere else. 
Liquor- 
Cities. Population. sellers. 
New York . 3,437,000 10.821 
ere 1,698,000 ».740 
SMO bsdieccccies 4,536,000 S060 
St. Petersburg 1,500,000 a13 
ee 2.661000 30,000 
GIRBCOW  cvcscscees 760,000 1,430 
Washington ...... 279.000 492 
What has thus transformed the 
French nation into an alcoholic peo- 
ple? An enemy hath done it. Those 
whom MM. Brunetiere called “les 
ennemis de l’ame Francaise” lave 
killed the grape, and debauched the 


people with aleoholic drinks of the 
worst kind. The kind of absinthe sold 


at popular buvettes is recognized to 
be of the most deadly sort. 
A fortune awaits the inventor who 


ean furnish the postoffice department 
with a device for safely delivering 
mail sacks from rapidly-moving 
trains, and also a substitute for twine 
in wrapping up letters. At least this 
is the alluring prospect held forth by 
Assistant Postmaster-General Me- 
Cleary, who presumably knows what 
he is talking about, even though he 
has not got an order on the treasury 


for “a fortune” in cnse the inventor 
appears. Mail bags can be taken up 
by rapidly-moving trains, but the 


trouble comes in delivering them. They 
are frequently dragged under the car 
wheels by the suction of the moving 
train, and so ground to pieces and 
the mail] scattered or destroyed. The 
trouble in regard to twine ig that 
so much of it is used which becomes 
worthless as soon as the package of 
letters is cut by scissors at the of- 
fice of delivery. What is wanted is a 
cheap fastener that can instantly he 
opened and perhaps be used again. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand Ifa 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, or 
26 cents, postpaid. "ress, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 
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Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT, STREET 


Is showing adveuced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well. 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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